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Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
Its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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I HEARD THE BELLS 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play; 

And wild and sweet the words repeat, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


I thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had roll’d along th’ unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


And in despair I bow'd my head; 
‘There is no peace on earth, ‘‘I said, 
‘For hate is strong, and mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
‘God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, a chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
Henry W. LonGretlow 


OPINION OF A MUSIC CRITIC 


Each passing year finds the excellent Music 
Division [of the Reference Department] of the 
Carnegie Library here widening its benefits to the 
people and stimulating their interest in what it 
has to offer—all without cost to those seeking 
opportunity to add to their musical knowledge. 

Since Dr. Ralph Munn became Director of the 
Carnegie Library in 1928, it has experienced a re- 
birth of value to the community; and, thanks to his 
appointment of Miss Irene Millen as chief of the 
Music Division six years ago, this department of 
the Library has grown in leaps and bounds and 
attracted more and more music-minded persons of 
all ages whose enthusiasm for the tonal art is 
revealed in the increased borrowing by them of 
the great amount of material available for circu- 
lation. 

To borrow any of the treasurable items is a proud 
privilege. Here is information for the asking. 
The more one avails himself of it, the more one 
contemplates with reverence and gratitude the 
memory of Andrew Carnegie, through whose 
munificence and vision so many libraries have 
been given to the people throughout the nation. 

Raten Lewanbo 
In the Pittsburgh Press, 
December 3, 1944 


ONLY A ROSE 


If a man could make a single rose we should give 
him an empire; yet roses and flowers no less 
beautiful are scattered in profusion over the w orld, 
and no one regards them. 

Martin LuTHER 
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GREY AND GOLD By JOHN ROGERS Cox 


“GREY AND GOLD” BY JOHN ROGERS COX 
VOTED POPULAR PRIZE 


People’s Choice in Exhibition 


HE painting, ‘Grey and Gold,"’ by 
John Rogers Cox was voted the 
Popular Prize of $200 in the exhibition 
“Painting in the United States, 1944.”’ 
‘Good Crop,’ by Clarence H. Carter, 
was a up in the voting, and *’Fer- 
tile Valley,’’ by Raphael Gleitsmann 
was third. 

The next ten paintings in order of 
number of votes were: ‘‘Tony Robin- 
son’ by Eugene Speicher, “Design for 
Color’ by Luigi Lucioni, ‘Portrait of 
Mary"’ by Edward Laning, ‘‘Winter 
on the Farm”’ by Edward W. Redfield, 

“My Daughter, Jay’ by Theodore Van 
Soelen, ‘“The Eye of Silence’’ by Max 
Ernst, ‘‘War Letter’’ by N. C. Wyeth, 


“Portrait of a Young Woman” by 
Randall Davey, 


‘““March”’ by Douglas 
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‘* Painting in the United States, 1944’ 


W. Gorsline, and ‘‘Mississippi Girl’’ 
by Marion Greenwood, to whom the 
Jury had awarded the Second Prize and 
$700 in the exhibition. 

The balloting for the Popular Prize 
picture was unusual in three respects 
this year. The canvas for which the 
prize was awarded was a landscape— 
the first landscape in the series of Popu- 
lar Prize paintings; the theme of both 
the winning painting and the next two 
most-favored pictures was the same; 
and, finally, the competition was one of 
the most closely contested in the his- 
tory of this voting at the Carnegie 
Institute. 

“Grey and Gold’’ was painted in 
1942 and in December of that year ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Artists for Victory’’ ex- 













hibition at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in which it was awarded Second 
Medal. It was not included among the 
Metropolitan’s purchase prizes from the 
exhibition because its price exceeded 
the value of the prize it would have re- 
ceived. Early in 1943, however, the 
canvas was acquired for its permanent 
collection by The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, through whose courtesy it was 
shown at the Carnegie Institute. 

The theme of the prize painting is an 
abundant American harvest. The pic- 
ture has few objects in it, and depends, 
rather, on the dramatic yet simple re- 
presentation of nature, realistically 
painted, for its forcefulness. The power 
of nature is made almost overwhelming 
in the picture. The lower half of the 
canvas shows a large, wind-rippled 
wheat field, gold with harvest promise, 
cut by a crossroad, which forms the 
broad and effective design of the paint- 
ing. The near fields are fenced with post 
and wire, and telephone poles line one 
side of the road that disappears directly 
over the horizon. Above all, billow 
numerous grey and white clouds, as 
dramatic as though the sky were a 
stage on which a performance was tak- 
ing place. Line is used most effectively 
to achieve the artist's purpose—one 





FERTILE VALLEY By RAPHEL GLEITSMANN 
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half of the painting formed by perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines, the other 
of curved and jagged lines. 

John Rogers Cox is at present in the 
Army, in a medical training battalion, 
but his home is in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where he was born in 1915. His training 
consisted of a five-year co-ordinated art 
course at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was graduated from 
the latter institution with the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in 1938. He was 
the first Director of the Swope Art Gal- 
lery in his native city, but he resigned in 
1943 in order to devote his time to 
painting. In March of this year he 
entered the service of the United States. 
This Founder's Day show marks his 
third appearance at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, for he was among the participants 
in “Directions in American Painting” 
in 1941, with ‘“Toad-Hop Road.”’ 

In the exhibition ‘‘Painting in the 
United States, 1943,’’ his canvas, 
“White Cloud,’’ received Third Prize 
and an award of $500. This picture was 
so well liked by the public that it placed 
third in the Popular Prize voting last 
year. This painting, too, showed a field 
and a large expanse of sky, with a single 
cloud, but the season and mood in the 

landscape differ 

a much from his rep- 
resentation in the 

present exhibition. 

Clarence H. Car- 
ter, whose canvas, 
“Good Crop,”’ was 
second in the popu- 
lar voting, now 
lives at Holicong, 
Pennsylvania, but 
until this year he 
was Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the De- 
partment of Paint- 
ing and Design at 
the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
He won the Prize 
last year with “'Let 
Us Give Thanks.”’ 
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Raphael Gleitsmann, whose ‘Fertile 
Valley’’ was third in the voting, lives 
in Akron, Ohio, although he is at 
present with the Army in Europe. 
“Fertile Valley,’ like the Popular Prize 
Painting, is a landscape at summer 
harvest time. The artist in this picture, 
as in all his others, represents that part 
of Ohio in which he has always lived 
and worked. He was born at Dayton in 





GOOD CROP By CLARENCE H. CARTER 


1910, and his only art training was one 
year of drawing in the Akron Central 
High School with Miss Katharine 
Calvin. His first appearance at the 
Carnegie Institute was in last year's 
Founder’s Day Exhibition. 

Every one of the three hundred and 
eleven pictures in ‘‘Painting in the 
United States, 1944°’ was eligible for 
the prize, which was based on the vot- 
ing of visitors to the galleries from 
November 19 through December 3. Each 
visitor during that period was given a 
ballot and was asked to designate, ac- 
cording to his own tastes and standards 
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of criticism, the picture he considered 
the best in the entire exhibition. 
The public was first given an oppor- 
tunity to express its preferences in the 
Founder's Day show just twenty years 
ago, in the 1924 International Exhi- 
bition. Until this year the best-liked 
subjects have been portraits or com- 
positions in which figures were the 
chief interest, followed in favor by the 
marines of Frederick J. Waugh. Mal- 
colm Parcell of Washington, Pennsyl- 
vanis, was the winner in 1924 and again 
in 1925. The succeeding winners have 
been Leopold G. Seyffert in 1926, Gari 
Melchers in 1927, Edmund C. Tarbell in 
1928, James Chapin in 1929, Leopold 
Seyffert again in 1930, Alessandro Pomi 
in 1941, Daniel Garber in 1933, Fred- 
erick J. Waugh in 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, and 1938, Luigi Lucioni in 1939, 
and Clarence H. Carter in 1943. In the 
Survey of American Painting in 1940 
Cecilia Beaux won the Popular Prize 
without a monetary award for her 
canvas entitled ‘“‘Child with Nurse— 
Ernesta.”’ J. O'C. Jr. 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
PACIFIC SHOW 


» iipeccdupi interest in the Pacific Show, 
now current in the Hall of Orni- 
thology at the Carnegie Museum, has 
been sustained by the people of Pitts- 
burgh. Many of these visitors are no 
doubt families of the men who are 
fighting in that area, and wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity here pre- 
sented to learn about the islands and 
their inhabitants, as well as the indi- 
genous flora and fauna. 

The January issue of the CarRNEGIE 
MaGazin_ will include an article on the 
pictorial wall map in the exhibition by 
M. Graham Netting, the writer of 
‘The Scientist’s Bookshelf,’’ and Cura- 
tor of Herpetology at the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. Mr. Netting is an authority on 
animal geography and is assistant pro- 
fessor of geography at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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HUNTING IN THE CARIBOU COUNTRY 


By Haroip J. CLEMENT 
Associate Preparator, Carnegie Museum 


HROUGH the 

kindness and 
generosity of Mr. 
T. A. Mellon, it 
has been my privi- 
lege to represent 
the Section of 
Preparation of the 
Carnegie Museum 
on two big-game 
hunts in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
The first trip be- 
gan on September 
11, 1943, and 
lasted until Octo- 
ber 15, during 
which time we 
penetrated far into 
the mountains by 
packhorse, fol- 
lowing up the 
Oldman River in 
southwestern A\l- 
berta. On the 
second trip, also 
by packhorse, we cut through the north- 
western tip of Jasper National Park, 
from Mount Robson to the Smoky 
River country in Alberta, crossed into 
British Columbia at Intersection Moun- 
tain, and returned to Jasper by a south- 
ern route. This trip was made some- 
what earlier in the season, for we left on 
August 22, 1944, and returned on Sep- 
tember 22. 

On the first of these hunts, Mr. Mel- 
lon’s other guest was his son, Mr. 
E. P. Mellon II. This year we were 
accompanied by Mr. William Everhart, 
of Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, who 
has made several trips into this country 
and has a number of splendid trophies 
testifying to his skill and success as a 
big-game hunter. Mr. Everhart also 
took the photographs that are used 
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with this article. 
Eager as I was to 
see the game ani- 
mals in their wild 
homes, the smal- 
ler animals and 
birds of this north- 
ern country were 
also very interest- 
ing. Conies, pack 
rats, marmots, 
and porcupines 
were abundant, 
and an occasional 
wolverine—or 
the track of one— 
added a variety 
to the long hours 
we spent on the 
trail. The Frank- 
lin’s grouse, ‘ “fool 
hen’’ of the north- 
ern woods was 
so tame that on 
several occa- 
sions, while en- 
gaged in baiting and setting traps for 
mice and shrews, I have looked up from 
my work to see a whole family of them 
watching me from a mossy log not more 
than twelve feet away from where I 
was working. The scenic beauty of the 
country, too, was a continual pleasure. 
Indian summer days and frosty nights 
showed us the mountains at their very 
best. Berries of many colors grew abund- 
antly and, due to the short growing 
season, the low bush huckleberries were 
just turning ripe and sweet when the 
frost began—the bright blue berries 
with their clusters of red autumn leaves 
making a striking bit of color among 
the still green spruces and pines. _ 
The most beautiful and impressive for- 
est which we encountered was a thick 
stand of tall cedars growing along the 
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river in a ravine on the western slope of 
Mt. Robson. Their large columnlike 
trunks, fluted by surprisingly regular 
cracks in the thick bark, rose straight 
and branchless to an impressive height, 


where the plume- 
like foliage gave 
an almost tropical 
look to the tree- 
tops. The ground 
and fallen tree 
trunks were en- 
tirely covered 
with deep moss, 
which at this sea- 
son was still green 
in the more pro- 
tected patches, but 
which had changed 
to a brassy orange 
on the slopes that 
were more exposed 
to the cold winds. 

The whole party 
admired Mt. Rob- 
son's cold blue 
summit while we 
watched a wind 
drive clouds of 
powdery snow 
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At one of our overnight camps, Mr. Mellon, Mr. Everhart, and the outfitter, Stanley Carr, 


are shown with a fine pair of moose antlers. 





Surprise Lake, a small lake at the western end 
of Surprise Pass, a very rocky cleft between 
high mountain ranges in British Columbia. 
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across the glaciers and black rocks 
thousands of feet above us, and again 
when a colorful sunset turned the peak 
to a glowing pink; but this cedar forest, 
tucked away in a ravine which from a 


few miles distance 
appears to be only 
a dark crease on 
Mt. Robson's west 
shoulder, remains 
with me as the 
most impressive 
spot visited in 
over a month of 
riding through the 
most beautiful of 
mountain country. 

My primary ob- 
jective in going on 
these trips was to 
study the big-game 
animals of the 
region, both from 
the viewpoint of 
an animal artist 
and from that of a 
museum taxi- 
dermist. To do 
this, one must not 
only be able to see 
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Porcupine Lake, as viewed from one of our camp sites, is not more than a couple of miles in length, 
and cannot be found on many maps. The peak beyond, however, is named Sir Donald McKenzie, in 
honor of the English explorer who first entered this western British Columbia country. 


the animals alive, but also be able to 
study the muscular anatomy of their 
bodies and record their measurements as 
well. Leg bones are preserved for future 
reference, and in some cases death 
masks of the specimens were made. If 
an animal is to be modelled correctly, 
and its skin mounted as a museum ex- 
hibit, many details of appearance, 
which cannot be evaluated from photo- 
graphs of living or dead specimens, must 
be checked and rechecked. It is just as 
desirable, from an educational point of 
view, to portray accuracy of form and 
attitude in an animal exhibited to the 
public, as it is to classify the animal 
correctly. If a mistake is made in either 
case, the wrong impression may be 
given. The opportunity, therefore, to 
study both living animals and those 
killed for trophies by the hunters, was 
of considerable value not only to me, 
but also to the Museum. Several big- 
game animals were carefully measured 
and sketched soon after the sportsmen’s 
guns made them available for close 
study. Mountain caribou, mule deer, 
mountain goats, and moose were among 
those which I had the good fortune to 
observe at close range. 


Mr. Mellon's skillful angling tempted 
a number of trout to take his flies. Both 
rainbows and cutthroat trout were 
taken, and before the delicate tints faded 
from their skins, I made color sketches 
which will be an aid in reproducing 
these beautiful fish for Museum ex- 
hibition. 

While in the caribou country, notes 
and sketches of the ground vegetation 
and rocks were made, and actual foliage 
was preserved. This information and 
material will be used in preparing the 
groundwork for a group of mountain 
caribou, soon to be installed in the 
Mammal Hall. Many colored -photo- 
graphs, also taken in the same locality, 
will assist in creating a realistic setting 
for these animals. 

In addition to the opportunities and 
benefits mentioned above, a number of 
specimens were collected and donated 
to the Museum by Mr. Mellon. These 
include about twenty grouse skins that 
W. E. Clyde Todd, Curator of the Sec- 
tion of Ornithology, needed from that 
area; skins, skulls, and leg bones of a 
mountain caribou and a mule deer; as 
well as ten small mammal study skins 
and skulls. 
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PAINTING PRESENTED TO THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Mrs. James H. Beal, Jr., Gives ** 


rs. James H. Beat, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, has presented the paint- 

, The Great Elm”’ by Charles E. 
Burchfield, to the Carnegie Institute for 
the permanent collection. This picture 
was the artist's representation in the 
recent exhibition, “‘Painting in the 
United States, 1944.”’ 

“The Great Elm”’ is water color on 
paper, the largest in this medium ever 
made by the artist. The paper has been 
cemented on one-eighth-inch cardboard. 
It is thirty-four inches in height by 
fifty-four in width, and is signed in the 
lower left corner with the artist's 
familiar monogram C E B, and dated 
1939-41. 

In the painting the sun shines upon a 
farm where the grey house in the dis- 
tance and the dark red, rambling barn 
are pleasantly viewed from beneath the 
widely spread branches of an old elm. 


The Great Elm’’ by Charles E. Burchfield 


This leafy patriarch is probably a land- 
mark for miles around, and overshadows 
both literally and figuratively the scene 
portrayed. It has seen generations of 
farmers come and go—from the settlers, 
to the builders of the last-century house, 
to the present occupants; even more 
generations of chickens like those that 
now scratch in the yard; countless 
spring gardens like the one planted 
here. There really is such a tree and such 
a farm as are shown in the painting, and 
they are located at the Baker and 
Milestrip Roads near Orchard Park, 
New York. The artist has said: “I love 
certain trees as if they were persons, and 
this is an especially oo one."’ This 
painting is, indeed, a “‘work of epic 
grandeur.” 

Burchfield’s method of working is 
usually to make a great many pencil 
sketches on location, familiarizing him- 





THE GREAT ELM By CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD 
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self with every detail and color aspect. 
The selected working drawing serves as 
a composition layout, which by means 
of square-up permits transfer to the 
water-color paper. According to Ernest 
W. Watson, among the many pencil 
studies for ‘The Great Elm”’ are several 
that are purely diagrammatic—ex- 
periments in the design of that great 
foliage arch in its relation to the other 
elements in the picture. Burchfield 
knows his design; he has an unerring 
sense of structure in form and pattern. 
This is ng but it is also applied 
analytically, as n ‘The Great Elm.”’ 
It is one of the artist’s works that has 
universal appeal. 

Although Charles Burchfield has done 
about a dozen canvases in oil paint, 
water color is his chosen medium of ex- 
pression, and he is certainly one of 
America’s most distinguished living 
water colorists. In discussing his medi- 
um he says: 

“My preference for water color is a 
natural one. To paint in water color is 
as natural to me as using a pencil, and 
presents no more difficulties than a 
pencil; whereas I always feel self- 
conscious when | “ye oil. I have to stop 
and think how I am going to apply 
the paint to canvas, which is a detri- 
ment to complete freedom of expres- 
sion. It is like a speaker pausing in his 
talk to get just the right word. To me 
water color is so much more pliable, 
and quick. For instance, you decide that 
a whole passage is undesirable; you take 
a sponge and wipe it out in a few 
seconds. To do the same thing in oil is 
more complicated and takes more time. 

“Basically, the only difference be- 
tween oil and water color is one of 
vehicle. Obviously dry-cake water 
colors require a certain method of ap- 
plication to paper; but tube water 
colors are the same as tube oils, except 
that gum arabic and glycerine are used 
with the pigments in place of oils or 
varnishes. Both are, in common prac- 
tice, transferred to linen fibres, the one 
in the form of paper, the other as woven 
cloth. The fact that water is the thin- 
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ning medium for water color, to my 
mind, makes it much easier to handle 
in all respects. 

‘‘Many authorities think that water 
colors are more permanent than oils: 
whereas the general public mistakenly 
thinks of water color as a slightly less 
durable medium. There needs to be 
education carried on in this respect.”’ 

Charles Ephraim Burchfield was born 
of pure American stock in Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, in 1893. His father died 
when he was four and a half years old, 
and the family moved to Salem, Ohio. 
There, as soon as they were old cnough, 
his older brothers and sisters went to 
work to keep the family together. When 
Charles Burchfield was graduated from 
high school, he was employed for a 
year in the cost department of the 
W. H. Mullins Company, automobile 
spare parts manufacturers. With what 
money he saved during his year’s work 
and with a scholarship awarded for his 
high-school studies, he entered the 
Cleveland School of Art in 1912. His 
plan was to become an illustrator. In 
school he came under the influence of 
Henry Keller and Francis Wilcox, who 
gave him much encouragement and di- 
rection. During his last year at the 
Cleveland School of Art he began to 
sketch outdoors on his own initiative 
and made hundreds of water colors of 
weather effects in connection with 
landscape 

In the fall of 1916 he went to New 
York and met Mrs. Mary Mowbray- 
Clarke of the famous Sunwise Turn 
Bookshop. She exhibited his pictures in 
her shop. She also did much to encour- 
age him, to interest people in his work, 
and to persuade others to show his 
water colors. After a brief stay in New 
York, Burchfield returned to Salem and 
resumed his former position in the cost 
department, but painted feverishly and 
continually in his spare time. In 1918 he 
served for a few months in the army. 
Strangely enough, it was a very happy 
experience. On his discharge, he re- 
turned to Salem and again resumed his 
job. In 1920, through the efforts of Mrs. 
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Mowbray-Clarke, he had his first real 
exhibition in New York. Two or three 
paintings were sold, and the proceeds 
gave him an opportunity to take some 
months away from work for painting. 
He spent the whole summer in studying 
cloud and sky effects. 

What Mr. Burchfield has to say of his 
attitude at this time is interesting and 
has a definite bearing on his work. He 
writes: 

‘After a trip to New York in late 
summer in 1920, I returned to my daily 
stint again. The change in my attitude 
was about complete. I could despise 
certain elements in American life more 
intelligently, and realized more com- 
pletely that there were many things to 
love and admire, or find poetry in. I had 
risen superior to my surroundings, my 
job no longer distressed me, though I 
chafed as always at the lack of leisure 
for my painting. I became interested in 
the reliques of what might be termed 
our tag-end pioneer days—the false- 
front stores and wooden side-walks, old 
frame houses and other buildings of 
former days. I was supposed to be hold- 
ing these things up to scorn and ridi- 
cule, but such was not my motive. 
What chiefly interested me about them 
was their picturesqueness, and in some 
cases, quaint humor and romance of 
days departed. If I presented them in all 
their garish and crude primitiveness and 
unlovely decay, it was merely through 
a desire to be honest about them. 

“This time, instead of my mood de- 
termining the manner and style of 
painting, it was the subject matter it- 
self. As far as possible I tried to let these 
buildings speak for themselves, in their 
own language, I being merely their 
interpreter. 

In 1921, at the suggestion of the late 
Henry Turner Bailey, Director of the 
Cleveland School of Art, he sent a col- 
lection of sketches to M. H. Birge & 
Sons Company, wallpaper manufactur- 
ers of Buffalo, New York. On the basis 
of the originality of the sketches, he 
was employed by this enterprising con- 
cern and continued in their services 
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until 1929. In an exhibition, “‘Wall- 
paper, Historical and Contemporary,” 
at the Albright Art Gallery, M. H. 
Birge & Sons Company showed a num- 
ber of samples of wallpaper designed by 
Charles Burchfield during the period he 
was with the firm. Since 1929 he has 
devoted himself exclusively to his paint- 
ing at his home in Gardenville, near 
Buffalo. 

He has received many honors and 
awards in numerous exhibitions through- 
out the country. It has been said that, 
paradoxical as it may seem, no exhibi- 
tion of oil painting is complete without 
a water color by Charles Burchfield. 
The University of Buffalo in the early 
part of the present year presented him 
with its highest honor in the form of 
the Chancellor's Medal *‘in recognition 
of the fact that through his convincing 
revelation of the beauty latent in 
familiar surroundings he has attained 
eminence among the painters of his 
generation and has dignified Buffalo in 
the eyes of the world.”’ 

He has been represented in all im- 
portant exhibitions of painting at the 
Carnegie Institute since 1927, and was 
awarded Second Prize in the 1939 Car- 
negie International. In 1939 the Car- 
negie Institute presented an exhibition 
of his water colors and oils, with sixty- 
three works in the show. This year the 
Albright Art Gallery honored him with 
a retrospective exhibition of water 
colors and oils, 1916-1943, with eighty 
pictures in that exhibition. 

Charles Burchfield is a unique figure 
in American art. His almost exclusive 
use of water color as a medium of ex- 
pression has in itself set him apart 
among his fellow-artists. It is his 
personal vision of the American scene, 
not particularly small-town life, but 
“the feelings of woods and fields and 
the memories of seasonal impressions,’’ 
that give him an exceptional place in 
American art. His technical develop- 
ment has been from within; accordingly 
he has been enabled to change it as 
easily as his varying moods. His work 
is as honest as the artist himself, and 

































he rests his case by expressing his im- 
mediate surroundings in his own indi- 
vidual way. 

The Great Elm”’ is now hanging in 
the permanent collection galleries of the 
Institute. 1,400. be: 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


A exhibition of British contempo- 
rary art entitled, “The British- 
American Good-Will Exhibition,’ has 
come to the United States in exchange 
for the collection of contemporary 
American art organized and sent to 
Britain early this year. 

This exhibition, which is made up of 
oil paintings, water colors, drawings, 
and sculpture, will open at the Carnegie 
Institute on December 28, 1944, and 
continue through January 23, 1945. The 
show is being presented in this country 
by Artists for Victory, Incorporated. 
There will be one hundred and fifty-two 
works in the show, and they will be 
installed in Galleries E, F, G, and H, 
Second Floor, of the Department of 
Fine Arts. 

On January 4 and continuing through 
February 12, 1945, the Department of 
Fine Arts will present some eighty com- 
bat sketches of the Pacific area that were 
made officially for the United States 
Marine Corps by Captain George M. 

Harding. They are front-line, battle- 
deck, foxhole water colors and draw- 
ings from the South Pacific, through the 
Solomons, to Guam. 

Captain George M. Harding’ has re- 
cently returned to the United States 
from almost two years’ overseas duty 
in the South Pacific. In civilian life he 
is George M. Harding, artist and teacher. 
He has been represented in many Car- 
negie Internationals and in the Survey 
of American Painting. He is a member 
of the faculty of The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and he was 
an official artist with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in World War I. The 
exhibition will be installed in the 
Balcony of the Hall of Sculpture. 
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On the evening of February 1 there 
will be a press view of the exhibition 
“Portrait of America.’’ This show wil] 
consist of one hundred and fifty paint. 
ings selected from the National Pepsi- 
Cola Competition for American Artists 
conducted by Artists for Victory, In- 
corporated. It will be installed in the 
galleries on the Second Floor of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, and will con- 
tinue through February 1945. 


ANNUAL PRESENTATION 
OF CAROLS OF MANY 
NATIONS 


N December 17, at 4 o'clock, 
O place of the regular organ “ae 
choirs representing fourteen nationality 
heritages gave their eighth annual pro- 
gram in the Carnegie Music Hall. Mrs. 
Samuel Ely Eliot was again chairman 
for the occasion, and Dr. Marshall 
Bidwell, Organist and Director of 
Music at the Carnegie Institute was the 
musical director. This annual program 
of the carols and folk songs of other 
nations is most popular with the people 
of Pittsburgh and is one of the out- 
standing events of the year in the Music 
Hall. 

As is their usual custom, the members 
of the fourteen groups were dressed in 
costumes representing their native heri- 
tages, although all the singers are mem- 
bers of western Pennsylvania organiza- 
tions. Two numbers on the program 
were sung by the combined choirs- 
five hundred voices—and one of these 
songs, ‘‘Angels We Have Heard on 
High,"’ was dedicated to absent mem- 
bers of the choirs who are now serving 
in the armed forces. 

The entire broadcast of this annual 
Christmas Carol Festival was recorded 
by the OWI for rebroadcast to the 


civilian population of Western Europe. 


WISHING 


Wishing, of all employments, is the worst. 
—Epwarp YounG 
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NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


By OrrMar F. von FUEHRER 
Staff Artist, Carnegie Museum 


HE use of pictorial art in natural 

history museum exhibitions is com- 
paratively recent. If anyone had sug- 
gested forty years ago to a museum di- 
rector at random that he call in a 
painter, the suggestion would probably 
have been regarded as preposterous. 
But can one think of anything more un- 
interesting than thousands of birds 
all stuffed the same way, mammals fol- 
lowing the same suit, hundreds of dried 
herbarium specimens on exhibit, and 
countless jars filled with alcohol con- 
taining colorless and often decomposed 
fish, snakes, and so on? If many scien- 
tists could have their way, conditions 
would still be the same, but I am con- 
vinced that the museums needed the 
artist to take the exhibition out of its 
dreary condition. 

The first attempt in which the artist 
was used exclusively was made near the 
beginning of the century, in connection 
with the first diorama settings. It was 
quite revolutionary to employ an artist 
at all, and since the best man was not 
always employed at first, the work had 
to go through many stages of develop- 
ment. The first stage was the four-sided 
glass case, in which one glass panel was 
eventually replaced by a painting, giv- 
ing the setting some illusion of the out- 
doors. No particular attention was paid 
to the connection between the back- 
ground painting and the foreground, 
and the light was either neglected- 
leaving the exhibit in semidarkness—or 
reliance was placed on the light spill- 
ing in through the windows, which 
made the glass panels into mirrors, in 
which the onlookers could see them- 
selves better than they could see the 
exhibit. Today these dioramas appear 
to us as rather timid expressions of art, 
often mediocre and sometimes failures. 
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Although it was revolutionary to 
employ the artist in connection with 
diorama work, it was a less troublesome 
step to use him all around the museum 
after he was already there. So he was 
delegated not only for diorama work 
but was also consulted on exhibitions 
in general. 

Of course the early museums were not 
built for the sake of exhibition, but for 
the sake of the architect’s rendering. 
Much has been changed since those 
early days, and today we would not be 
satisfied with such conditions. Many 
things are considered now in making a 
habitat group, and the most successful 
ones are those that need very little ex- 
planation in the form of labels. Rather, 
the setting must be conceived and exe- 
cuted in such a way that it is as self- 
explanatory as possible to the visitor’s 
eyes. 

There are many things that mu- 
seums could learn from department 
stores, particularly that the display 
artist is one of the best-paid men there. 
The stores realized long ago that goods 
to be sold must be attractively dis- 
played, and that any particular object 
that they are interested in selling must 
be featured. Progress is slow in every- 
thing, but finally museums realized 
what department stores found out long 
ago. They now had the artist paint 
charts, explanatory panels, maps, post- 
ers, and illustrations. 

There are two types of artists work- 
ing in museums: the one, hired from the 
outside—someone perhaps who had no 
particular connection with museums 
before—the other, who was interested 
in museums probably from early child- 
hood. The latter is the one, then, who 
was trained in science as well as art, or 
who at least had a scientific back- 





ground or interest. 
The artist who does 
not have these quali- 
fications is able 
neither to conform 
with scientific con- 
ceptions nor to com- 
ply with scientific 
demands. The man 
who is more worried 
about the expression 
of his soul and the 
portrayal of his 
moods than he is 
about the fact that 
the law of gravity 
still governs the 
world and that both 
Madonnas and ap- 
ples should be 
recognized ina paint- 
ing could never 
work in a natural history museum. 

As one who has always been con- 
nected with a natural history museum, 
I often feel sorry for those artists who, 
through lack of desire or imagination, 
are reluctant to study nature more 
generously, and also a bit more inti- 
mately. I think that many artists would 
benefit greatly by a good nature-study 
course, because if we do not want to be 
primitives—emphasizing the lack of 
knowledge—isn't it better to know as 
much as possible? The world has a 
tremendous number and variety of paint- 
able subjects. Many of these are hardly 
touched.A lifetime could be spent just 
portraying microscopic life, and also 
the higher forms of life plants, beetles, 
butterflies, fishes, snakes, birds, and 
mammals. I do not mean scientific il- 
lustrations, but the accepted exhibition 
paintings in our galleries. And the sky- 
what possibilities are there! We all 
agree that there are no two sunsets 
alike, and even the same sunset changes 
every few minutes to a different color 
and pattern, to a completely different 
picture. But, to paint the sky success- 
fully the artist must know his skies, 
and this can only happen if he studies 
them. Whether he is acquainted with 
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FIELD SKETCH FROM THE HUDSON BAY-——-GOUACHE 


the names or not, he must know and 
differentiate between a cumulus and a 
cirrus cloud, and must know why they 
are there. 

Since the modern dioramas are be- 
coming more involved and all-embrac- 
ing, a location must be observed for the 
ground, the rocks, the plant life, in- 
sects, birds, mammals, and the sky. 
That is why it is important to see and 
study a location, so that when he comes 
back to the museum the artist can cor- 
rectly and artistically interpret what he 
has seen. Besides these physical aspects 
which can best be understood when they 
are observed at first hand, a locality, 
setting, or landscape also has a spirit. 
This spirit in turn has many moods, 
each one different from the other. To 
paint a background for a group of 
animals without having experienced 
the spirit and the moods of the place 
would be like painting a portrait of a 
person from a photograph or a descrip- 
tion. In our early settings it did not 
matter if anyone was there from the 
museum. 

Was it necessary, for instance, that I 
should travel continuously by train for 
four days and three nights; and then 
some additional distance by foot, to 
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SKY STUDY FROM HUDSON BAY- 


study the sky for the walrus and polar 
bear settings? As subsequent events will 
prove, it has been necessary. Since I was 
busy with other things, I was unable to 
go along on the trips on which the 
walrus and polar bear specimens were 
collected on the Belcher Islands in 
Hudson Bay. Two years ago I made an 
attempt to go to the Islands, but be- 
cause of the war the only boat that 
plied between Moosonee and the Belch- 
ers didn't take passengers. 

That same year, while painting 
around Rockport, Massachusetts, it 
seemed to me that this place was far 
enough north to make studies of sky, 
ocean, and rocks for our groups. I was 
very enthusiastic about the scenery. To 
me it was one of the most interesting 
and beautiful places I have ever tried to 
sketch, particularly at low tide. The 
Irish moss, which reaches out of the 
water and close to it, has a dark-brown 
color that becomes an ochre orange 
where the water has already receded. 
These parts in some places are covered, 
in others sprinkled, with a beautiful 
light yellow-green algae that looks ex- 
actly like young lettuce coming out of 
the ground. A large variety of seaweed 
follows this in a definite layer and 
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pattern, and all the 
rocks not hidden 
under the plant life 
are literally covered 
with carpets of 
mussels, giving 
these parts a black- 
blue color. Above 
this follow the 
barnacles—in such 
numbers that you 
cannot see the struc- 
ture of the rock— 
with the ones on the 
inner patterns a 
yellow ochre—the 
live ones—and on 
the outer fringe are 
the dead ones, a 
snow white. The 
receding water also 
leaves innumerable 
little pools on the hollowed rocks. 
These are really fantastic in make-up 
and variety. Those a little in the dis- 
tance are as blue as one can paint blue; 
those closer and partly showing their 
ground are dark brown, red, and car- 
mine. Upon closer examination it was 
found that each one was a setting for 
any aquarium show. With all this there 
are an abundance of snails. I counted 230 
on the walls of a rock half the size of a 
table and over a hundred lying on the 
top of one rock. The whole place had a 
spirit of abundance. 

With these observations and my 
sketches I came back quite enthusiasti- 
cally to Pittsburgh only to find, to my 
sorrow, that those who had been to the 
North could neither recognize my in- 
numerable sky studies, nor my sketches 
in general, as anything even nearly 
typical of the Far North. Since it seemed 
necessary, then, that I should have some 
experience and knowledge of the North 
before I started my backgrounds for the 
walrus and polar bear groups, it was 
decided that I should go there. 

I went to Churchill, Manitoba, 
Canada, a place accessible by train- 
even farther north than the Belchers, 
but with the same geographical, geo- 








logical, and meteorological characteris- 
tics. Churchill is an exceedingly in- 
teresting place, and I worked with 
quite the same enthusiasm as I had in 
Rockport, making as many studies as 
the weather permitted. My enthusiasm 
was only dampened by two weeks of 
incessant squalls or of constant rain, 
during which I had nothing to do but 
sit under a rock shelter all day long 
waiting and hoping that it would clear 
sooner or later. 

The difference between Rockport and 
Churchill is quite pronounced. In Rock- 
port at low tide the rocks were covered 
with seaweeds, algae, snails, and so on, 
but on Hudson Bay they were com- 
pletely bare, and the only seaweed was 
that torn from the rocks and washed 
onto the shore by the tide. Of snails 
there were only a few stragglers, and 
nowhere could I find any mussels near 
the surface. Due to the much more 
northern climate the sea plants and 
animal life occurred at a much lower 
depth. The bay itself could be seen in 
all moods. One day it was so calm that 
the surface was as smooth as a mirror, 
the next day it would be so stormy and 
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so full of force that a dozen breakers 
were constantly rolling in and pound- 
ing on the rocks with thunderous fury, 
The color of the water varied from a 
pale blue on a calm day to an ominous 
black green on stormy days, and the sky 
was just as moody-as the water. 

The most noticeable characteristic of 
the sky was the elongated cloud forma- 
tions. Whatever happened in one corner 
of the sky usually occurred over at least 
half of the horizon, sothat a single cloud 
or cloud bank stretched from one end to 
the other of the observer's vision. Be- 
sides, there were often three different 
layers of formation, giving one the im- 
pression of three different Skies super- 
imposed upon each other. I have always 
admired the painting of the famous 
American artist, Rockwell Kent, but 
now, even after this short visit to the 
North, I can understand so much better 
what he is trying to do in his Northern 
skies. 

These Northern skies I have also tried 
to depict in my gouaches, of which I 
have done quite a number. According . 
Webster, a gouache is a ‘method ¢ 
painting with opaque colors which sti € 


THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO ENLARGING A GOUACHE TO AN OIL PAINTING 
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been ground in water and mixed with a 

reparation of gum."” It is also a method 
of painting that is becoming more and 
more popular in this country and also 
one that is. solving my problems in my 
artistic desires and expressions. For 
many years I have used oil, but since I 
like to paint with oil on larger surfaces, 
it was always quite a cumbersome affair 
to lug around heavy equipment to some 
designated point, which under certain 
circumstances might be hours of walk- 
ing distance away. I have also tried 
pastels, and although this method is 
good for speed, and also for the cele- 
brated pastel tones, it has many draw- 
backs. I also tried water color, but even 
here, I couldn't always get the effect I 
wanted. But the gouache painting com- 
bines all the desired qualities of the 
three: first, equipment is light—you 
don’t need a cumbersome easel, a great 
quantity of tubes of heavy oil colors, or 
as many brushes; second, it can be 
applied exactly like oils; third, you can 
also attain all the soft qualities of the 
pastel without running the risk, as so 
often happens with pastel, of becoming 
sweet and pretty; and, fourth, since 
they are water colors, you have, at the 
same time, all the advantages in tech- 
nique and expression of water colors, 
with the added advantage that water 
can be found anywhere. 

I also made some photographs, as I 
usually do on my field trips. Many 
years ago, when kodachrome came into 
vogue, I was afraid it might sound the 
death knell of the museum artist in the 
field. My experiences, however, and 
also those of other artists, prove that 
no amount of photography—koda- 
chrome or otherwise—could be a sub- 
stitute for even a hastily made sketch. 
The artist lives through an experience 
while painting that he never forgets. 
The sketch, after all, is only a shorthand 
expression of what he accumulated in 
his brain, heart, and soul while he was 
doing the sketching. With this sketch 
the mood of the place comes back—de- 
tails, masses, all reveal themselves, 
whereas in photographs, it is chiefly a 
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mechanical procedure and the details 
that you remember are your lens, your 
distance, your shutter, your speed, your 
tripod, and all the possible mistakes you 
made while this went on. Of course, 
photographs are very helpful. They do 
help to remind you of details you have 
neglected or omitted. But the artist's 
conception and execution will still stay 
important in museum work. As a matter 
of fact, there are many untried pos- 
sibilities still waiting to be done in the 
future. 

Some forty years ago, this museum 
was building its first diorama, portray- 
ing a group of flamingoes in the Ba- 
hamas—a group which has since been 
dismantled. For this group Dr. W. J. 
Holland, then Director of the Carnegie 
Museum, was painting a background. 
The story is told that a friend, visiting 
him while he was painting, remon- 
strated with him that there was no 
place in a natural history museum for 
either art or a painting behind an 
animal setting. To this remonstrance 
Dr. Holland replied: “‘Not only is there 
a place for art in a natural history mu- 
seum, but some day there will be art all 
over the place.”’ 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
DRAWING CLASSES 


N open house for parents and others 
A interested in the children’s draw- 
ing classes held at the Carnegie Institute 
each Saturday morning under the 
auspices of the Department of Fine Arts 
almost filled the Carnegie Music Hall 
one Saturday morning in December. The 
lesson that day was a musical one, with 
Dr. Marshall Bidwell, Organist and Di- 
rector of Music at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, playing on the organ, and the 
children expressing their interpretations 
of the music on their drawing papers. 

An article on the history and the de- 
velopment and also the current status 
of the work of these classes will be in- 
cluded in the CarneGig MaGazine for 
January. 








Wis the Buhl Foundation made 
its generous and attractive offer 
to the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in June 1943—namely, that should Tech 
raise $333,333 before June 1946, this 
sum would be met by the Foundation 
for the 1946 Endowment Fund—the 
trustees were certain that the sum could 
be raised in that time. Their belief has 
already been justified, for now—just 
a year and a half from the time of the 
offer—Tech is ready to meet the Foun- 
dation’s agreement. We quote from 
President Doherty’s letter to Dr. Charles 
F. Lewis, Director of the Buhl Founda- 
tion, in which he has appraised the 
situation, as follows: 

‘I am pleased to report that the con- 
dition outlined in your letter of June 29, 
1943, in connection with the Buhl 
Foundation’s gift of $333,333 to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has been 
met. . . . Let me say that it is most 
gratifying to me that the status of our 
Endowment campaign makes it pos- 
sible for me to give you this report, and 
it is aN Opportunity to assure you once 
more of my deep appreciation of this 
generous action of the Foundation and 
of your own constructive interest in the 
work of the institution.” 

The trustees have also expressed 
‘“great appreciation of this gift and of 
the Foundation’s forward-looking 
attitude and its encouragement to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
establishing a constructive educational 
enterprise that gives every promise of 
great value to the engineering and in- 
dustrial community in this area. 

Many of the gifts that made up this 
matching sum have already been ac- 
knowledged in previous CARNEGIE 
Macazings, and in the following para- 
graphs we wish to acknowledge those 
~ during November 1944, which 
took the 1946 Endowment Fund over 
the top for the $333,333. Of course, the 
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combined total is eligible for the two- 
for-one agreement with the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, whereby 
Tech will receive $8,000, 000 from the 
Corporation if $4,000,000 is raised by 
the Pittsburgh institution. This means 
that in 1946 the Buhl Foundation’s 
$333,333 will bring the addition of 
$666,666 to the Endowment Fund of 
Carnegie Tech. 

The first gift to be acknowledged this 
month is one for $5,000 from the Arm- 
strong Cork Company to the general 
endowment fund. 

Galen C. Hartman, a Pittsburgh ar- 
torney who has repeatedly shown his 
interest in Carnegie Tech by financial 
contributions to the 1946 Endowment 
Fund, has sent in an additional $250 for 
general endowment. This sum brings 
the total of Mr. Hartman's contribu- 
tions to $1,000. 

Also, Chester G. Fisher, President 
of the Fisher Scientific Company, has 
sent $100 for the general endowment. 

It may be remembered that a year ago 
Charles E. Wilson, a Tech graduate of 
the year 1909, sent 1,000 shares of 
General Motors Corporation stock, to 
be used as a basis for maintaining the 
Charles E. Wilson Scholarship Fund. 
Word has just been received that he is 
supplementing that gift by an addi- 
tional 500 shares of the same stock, to 
be used also for this same fund that will 
provide scholarships in engineering and 
science at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

One of the most interesting gifts that 
has ever been made to the Endowment 
Fund is that of $14,100 from the 
Women’s Carnegie Endowment Fund 
Committee. This gift probably repre- 
sents more actual personal interest and 
labor on the part of the alumnae of the 
Pittsburgh district and the women con- 
nected with the college than any other 
contribution they have ever made to 
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Tech. The sum of $14,100 comprises the 
net income to date of the proceeds from 
a bridge and bazaar held by these 
women and includes also contributions 
donated by themselves and their friends 
to the Tech endowment. The gratifica- 
tion of all those who took part in it 
was only matched by their successful 
endeavors. 

The Alumni Federation had the pleas- 
ure of reporting another gift of $2,000 
from an alumnus who has been con- 
stantly interested in the 1946 Endow- 
ment Fund, Charles R. Holzworth. Mr. 
Holzworth is the chairman of the 
Alumni Fund Committee, and he is not 
only active in interesting alumni in 
making contributions to the Fund, but 
he has started the John H. Leete Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund and at different 
times has made further contributions 
to it. His present gift of $2,000 includes 
$1,000 for this fund and $1,000 for the 
Crabtree Memorial Fund. 

There is also a gift of $5,000 from 
William J. Brown, an oes 
alumnus of Tech, who has sent his gift 
through the Alumni Federation to the 
general endowment fund. 

Thomas E. Orr, an alumnus who has 
made previous gifts to Tech, has sent in 
$250 for the Class of 1917 Engineering 
Scholarship Fund. 

$200 has come from Harold C. God- 
den, active Pittsburgh alumnus, which 
is to be divided equally between the 
Management Engineering Research Fund 
and the William L. Marks Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. 

Martin F. Murphy, Jr., another active 
and generous alumnus, has sent in an 
additional $150 to the Clifford B. Con- 
nelley Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

Many other gifts have been sent in 
during November through the Alumni 
Federation. They are, as follows: 

Albert E. May has contributed $100 
to the William E. Mott Scholarship. 

George Ellerton, Jr., has sent in $10 
for the Alumni Fund for Greater In- 
terest in Government. 

Mary J. Cleeves has sent in $5 for the 
Fine Arts Aid Fund. 
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Edward E. Duff, Jr., has sent in $10 
for the John H. Leete Memorial, $10 
for the Mott Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, and $11 for general endowment. 

The Management Engineering Re- 
search Fund has been augmented by $10 
from Colin McInnes, Jr., and by $2 from 
Thomas F. Shea. 

Robert D. Rhoads has made a con- 
tribution of $25 to the Mott Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. 

The Frances Camp Parry Memorial 
has been augmented by the sum of $85 
from the following alumni of the class 
of 1919, Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College: Mrs. James Dyer, Mrs. William 
M. Eakin, Mrs. Paul L. Fetzer, Mrs. 
R. J. Foster, Mrs. I. W. Humphrey, 
Gertrude F. Knox, Mrs. C. T. Mont- 
gomery, G. O'Brien, Mrs. Albert Olson, 
Helen M. Savard, Mrs. James H. Taylor, 
Mrs. Bernice K. Thorpe, and Mary M. 
Young. This fund has also received a 
$25, Series F, War Bond from Dorothy 
Davis, of the same class. 

Another interesting gift is that of $74 
to the Secretarial Scholarship Fund, 
which came from the four girls who 
made up the office practice class that is 
just now graduating. It represents their 
earnings in their practice work in offices 
around the city. 

Besides the gifts already credited 
above to the general endowment fund, 
there is a gift of $70 from Mary Olive 
Wight, $30 from Dorothy E. Douglas, 
$25 from Edwin S. Reno, and $10 from 
Major John F. Hotchkiss. 

Adding all these sums to those before 
acknowledged in the CarNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE, brings the total already raised to- 
ward the $4,000,000 to $2,710,871.89, 
which does not include the value of the 
500 shares of General Motors stock 
donated by Mr. Charles E. Wilson. 
THE SPREAD OF WEALTH 


After making full allowance for differences in 
men, it still remains true that contrasts in their 
wealth are infinitely greater than those existing 
between them in their different qualities, abilities, 
education, and, except the supreme few, their con- 
tributions to the world’s work. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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POLISH UNDERGROUND EXHIBITION 
IN THE LIBRARY 


NONPOLITICAL exhibition, entitled 

‘“Poland’s Underground State’’ 
and sponsored by the Polish Govern- 
ment Information Center, opened in the 
Lending Department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh on December 15 and 
will be on view there through the first 
week of January. Commemorating the 


fifth anniversary of the Nazi invasion of 


Poland, and consisting of dioramas, 
posters, photographs, and charts, the 
exhibition has already been shown in 
five American cities, and will travel 
farther west from Pittsburgh. Lieut. 
Jan Karski, author of the current best- 
seller, ““The Story of a Secret State,"’ 
who came to this country from Warsaw 
to serve as liaison officer for the Polish 
underground, gave the principal address 
when the show was introduced in 
America at the Museum of Science and 
Art in New York City. 


POLAND’S UNDERGROUND STATE 


Fe ‘ tii LURGE 


REPRESENTATIVES OF 


The exhibit tells for the first time in 
three-dimensional form the story of 
how Poland continues its struggle 
against oppression and, at the same 
time, gathers and disseminates informa- 
tion helpful to the Allies. The dio- 
ramas- entitled ° ‘Underground Army,” 

‘Sabotage,’ ‘Underground Press,"’ aad 

"“Justice’’—emphasize the words of the 
eminent Polish General Sikorski: ‘‘I am 
not the representative of a suffering 
Poland, but I am the representative of a 
Poland ‘that fights.’’ Included in the ex- 
hibition are panels that describe, 
through word and picture, the under- 
ground’s correlation with the Polish 
government in London and show under- 
ground justice, political and social ser- 
vice, independent resistance centers, di- 
versionary activities, organized military 
sabotage, fighting partisan groups, as 
well as many other military and politi- 
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cal activities of the Polish Underground 
State. Outside the limits of military 
secrecy, there is much that can be told 
about the effectiveness of an under- 
ground, and it is graphically told here. 

The diorama showing the printing 
press illustrates one activity of the under- 
ground in Europe with which Americans 
are more or less familiar. In Poland 
there are over 140 regularly published 
periodicals and nearly a hundred under- 
ground newspapers. These pocket-size 
news sheets are printed under trying dif- 
ficulties and in locations guarded with 
the utmost secrecy. Their circulations 
range from a few hundred to as high as 
thirty thousand. They are passed on by 
the first recipient to perhaps a dozen 
more persons, and are destroyed when 
a new issue comes out. The only com- 
plete files are kept by the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile. Despite all the Nazis can 
do, in ferreting out these papers, one is 
no sooner destroyed and the editor 
killed, than at least one other arises in 
its place. The number of papers tends 
constantly to increase rather than 
diminish, and in this field, more than 
anywhere else, the great fertility of 
invention, capacity, and daring of the 
underground workers are revealed. Some 
of these papers are on display in the ex- 
hibition at the Library. 

The fact that there are a very large 
number of underground publications in 
Poland must be ascribed first and fore- 
most to the great differentiation of the 
many local groups operating illegally 
underground. Each of these groups re- 
veals its existence mainly through its 
secret publications: journals, brochures, 
books, and so on. In the aggregate they 
act as forms of manifestation of “public 
opinion,”’ and politically they have a 
very extensive scope. Since it is certain 
that each copy issued by the under- 
ground press is read by at least ten per- 
sons, it may be reasoned that there are 


some five million Polish readers of 


underground publications. 

In any discussion of the secret press, 
attention must be drawn to the tre- 
mendous part played by poetry. Every 
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number of a periodical, and every 
publishing activity, even the most im- 
portant, finds a place of special honor 
for the poet's contribution. That these 
poems reach the hearts of the people is 
evidenced in the fact thatone distributor 
of underground periodicals, after his 
capture by the Nazis, sent back a mes- 
sage in the words of the poet Asnyk: 
Though I perish, 
Though I fall 
Yet life will not have been squandered, 
For the finest part of life is in such struggle and 
pursuit. 
It will be worth while seeing that magic build- 
ing of crystal from afar. 


It will be worth while to pay with blood and 
pain for entering the region of the ideal. 


D.N. 


COVER PICTURE 
pe original drawing used on the 


cover of the CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
this month is a design drawn by Dr. 
Avinoff in 1934 for the Christmas pro- 
gram in the Children’s Museum. In the 
picture, besides the traditional Christ- 
mas tree and star, he has included many 
of the subjects discussed by the children 
in their program—the sheaves of wheat, 
sheep, reindeer, camel, stork, and so on. 
The program that year featured an 
original play called “‘Christmas in 
Many Lands,’’ with each child choos- 
ing for himself the country that he 
wanted to present. The program proved 
to be so popular and was so enthusi- 
astically received that it was necessary 
to repeat the performance for an over- 
flow audience. 


CHRISTMAS 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care 

But at Christmas it always is young, 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod, 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed 
That mankind are children of God. 
Puituips Brooks 











THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


THE AMERICAN LAND: ITS HISTORY AND ITS USES By Wixuram R. Van Dersat. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1943. 215 pp-, 64 plates. $3.75. Carnegie Library call no. 630.973 V1g 


PiTTSBURGHERS 
recently evi- 
denced an interest 
in agricultural 
matters by select- 
ing three harvest 
scenes, exhibited 
in ‘Painting in 
the United States, 
1944,’’ as the 
most popular by 
public ballot. I 
hope that local 
readers are equally interested in the 
good earth and its bounties, for The 
American Land is a reconstructed picture 
of our environment as the white man 
found it, an accurate appraisal of its 
present status, and a vision of what it 
can be in the future. 

As the stimulating viewpoint of 
ecology permeates more deeply into our 
thinking, we are coming to realize that 
it is impossible to understand man fully 
without understanding the landscape of 
which he is a part. Landscape has many 
facets, each the concern of specialists, 
but this book deals primarily with 
landscape as it reflects *’ the story 
of a great nation, of its people, of their 
goings and comings, their food, their 
dress, their attitude of mind, their ways 
of living. The deceivingly simple ar- 
rangement of farm fields, the diversity 
of crop plants, the appearance of pas- 
tures, the condition of woodlands, the 
gullies that go with extravagance, the 
terraces bespeaking conservation, the 
very direction the plow furrows take 

these things and others like them are 
bits of a great pattern with a living 
meaning.’ 

A little over three centuries ago about 
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850,000 Indians occupied the 1,903 
million acres which now comprise the 
United States. Bison and prongbuck 
alone outnumbered cattle and horses 
today, and the heavily forested half of 
the country sheltered more gray squir- 
rels than there are chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, and geese on present- day farms. 
Innumerable waterfowl and passenger 
pigeons darkened the sky; unpolluted 
streams teemed with life; and rich, still- 
accumulating soils hinted of their po- 
tentialities only in tiny, widely scat- 
tered plots of maize or other crops. 
The wave of complete subjugation 
was slow in rolling forward; it lingered 
on the Atlantic beachhead as — 
of people and goods accumulated. 
the time of the American Sine 
there were about as many people in the 
country as there are now in Brooklyn, 
and the frontier was crossing the Ap- 
palachian Mountains with 3,000 miles 
yet to go.’ Once over the mountains, 
the offensive increased in tempo, 1,000 
miles to the Mississippi in rg years, 
2,000 miles to the Pacific in fifty more. 
Of the magnitude and speed of this con- 
uest we may be truly proud, even as we 
nt some of its concomitants. 
Fascinating though it is, the discus- 
sion of the wilderness and its transmuta- 
tion is merely an introduction to eight 
simply written, but highly informative, 
chapters about the crops which grow 
on the land: wheat, which reached the 
New World in 1529; oats, the cereal 
most nutritious for human use, al- 
though fed largely to livestock; cotton, 
a hibiscus-relative which is useful as 
well as decorative; sugar beets, evolved 
from the tongue-twisting mangel- 
wurzel; the “‘Irish’’ potato, actually de- 
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veloped by the Incas in Chile; and a 
host of others. Victory gardeners, read- 
ing the histories of these plants, will 
learn that many of their favorites are 
immigrants. In fact, the full roster of 
crops is more international in origin 
than a college football squad. It is 
source material for a Don Blanding 
poem: eggplant from India, okra and 
barley from Ethiopia, cucumbers from 
Hindustan, soybeans and peaches from 
China, apples, pears, and cherries from 
the Caucasus, watermelons from Africa, 
English walnuts from Persia, and Brus- 
sels sprouts, strangely enough, from 
Belgium. Native American crops are 
now equally important to Old World 
agriculturalists. The most sumptuous 
Roman banquet lacked buckwheat cakes 
with buckwheat honey, white or sweet 
potatoes, salad of avocado or tomato, 
corn on the cob or succotash, pumpkin 
pie for dessert, or cigars afterwards. 

There is a chapter devoted to tobacco, 
which contains the interesting infor- 
mation that our country produces over 
180 billion cigarettes annually, but 
does not tell us where they are going. 
Succeeding chapters deal with items not 
usually classed as crops by the layman, 
such as livestock, wildlife, forests and 
recreation—tourists are the most profit- 
able crop on some classes of land! The 
volume concludes with an excellent 
summary of what is being achieved in 
erosion control and the development of 
new land patterns for tomorrow. No 
more succinct statement of the im- 
portance of these latter chapters can be 
given than the author's: ‘Whether you 
are a farmer or not, you have an in- 
terest in the land, no matter who is 
using it. If it is being used wisely, you 
and your children may have enough to 
eat; if it is being wasted, one of these 
days future Americans may go on 
shorter rations.”’ 

It should be a matter of local pride 
that Dr. Van Dersal received a portion 
of his training in Pittsburgh, and that 
some of his most intimate contacts with 
American land have been with the 
clinging black muck of Pennsylvania 
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bogs. A versatile botanist, associated 
almost since its inception with the 
wildlife section of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, he has mod- 
estly refrained from even hinting at the 
part he himself has played in integrat- 
ing wildlife and soil conservation pro- 
grams. He has seen our land in all its 
aspects, from the mangrove swamps of 
Florida to the fog-bathed redwood for- 
ests of California, from the furnace floor 
of Death Valley to spruce-crowned 
mountain peaks, and from stone-studded 
or gully-scarred abandoned farms to the 
rich prairie soils of the Corn Belt. 

The author's previous book, Orna- 
mental American Shrubs, is a treasure for 
horticulturists. The present volume, 
equally meritorious in format and re- 
liable in content, should appeal to a 
far wider audience. The reader may note 
an occasional arithmetic inaccuracy, or 
misleading statement; for example, date 
palms are said to require little water, 
although actually they thrive only with 
their roots in water and their crowns in 
sunlight. I confess to a feeling of irrita- 
tion at the British spelling ‘‘fibre’’ in a 
book written, printed, and largely 
marketed in the United States. 

The 128 crystal-clear photographs in- 
clude many illustrations of plants, or 
growth stages, unfamiliar to most 
urbanites: such as heavy-headed sor- 
ghums, pecans in unhusked clusters, 
a hop yard, wild cabbage, and kudzu. 
Most effective of all are the plates por- 
traying erosion and therapeutic meas- 
ures. Several aerial views of contour 
farming and strip-cropping exemplify 
the new land pattern of the air age. 

One of the soul-stirring news photo- 
graphs of this war is that of a returning 
French soldier kneeling on the shore 
with a bit of the soil of France cupped 
in one hand. The American Land should 
help to foster similar mature patriotism 
in us. Until each citizen resolves that 
every acre must eventually be used for 
the purpose for which it is best fitted, 
that streams must flow unsullied with 
wastes, unladen with precious topsoil, 
our land will not fulfill its destiny. 
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A Noble Bust of the Ideal Greek Statesman and Patron of the Arts 


7° marble bust 
of Pericles, 
which is now in 
the British Mu- 
seum, is repre- 
sented inthe 
Sculpture Hall of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute with a fine 
replica. The origi- 
nal, which is of 
marble, was found 
under the ruins of 
an antique villa 
near Tivoli in 
1781. te has been 


of the “Baitish Mu- 
seum since 1805. 
To judge by its 
style, the bust was 
made in the second 
half of the fifth 
century, B.c., and 
therefore either 
during the life- 
time of Pericles or 
soon after his 
death. That this 
is a bust of the 
great statesman is 
shown by the 
antique Greek 
inscription carved on the shaft. 

The statement is frequently made that 
it was the custom of the Greeks to 
idealize all portraits, even those of liv- 
ing individuals. It is to be hoped that 
Pericles did at least in some way re- 
semble this noble bust of the ideal 
Greek statesman and patron of the arts. 
The features are of a rare beauty and 
form a felicitous combination that 
might easily have been actual; and since 
the face reflects a man of affairs, with an 
active mind meeting life at its best, it 
may easily bear resemblance to the real 





PERICLES 


A replica of the origina! bust is in the 
Sculpture Hall 
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personage. If the 
bust is the work 
of Cresilas of 
Crete, as some 
critics believe, it 
is an example of 
the work of a 
sculptor who was 
known to ‘‘make 
illustrious men 
more illustrious.” 
In person the great 
statesman was 
graceful and well 
built, except for 
an unusual height 
of skull, which 
suggested the nick- 
name of ‘‘onion- 
headed’’ to an 
Athenian comic 
poet. Plutarch, in 
his writings, says 
that the helmet 
was put on the 
bust to mask this 
physical defect. 
More probably it 
was used simply to 
deriote Pericles’ 
military rank as a 
general. The pose 
of the head, which 
is inclined a little to one side and 
slightly thrown back, is so personal 
that it must have been studied from life. 
In this pose “‘lies the secret of that 
gentleness arising, not from weakness, 
but from an innate nobility of soul. The 
artist, though confined to a bust, has 
yet contrived to suggest the whole 
personage. 

The greatness of Pericles lay in the 
lofty ideals which he cherished—ideals 
which had a permanent influence on 
civilization. He saw what a city might 
do for her citizens; and what citizens 
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might do for their city; in fact, he ac- 
complished the absolute democratiza- 
tion of the state. In the years of peace 
his dreams took shape in an impetus to 
culture, and the result is before us in 
that unapproached marvel, the Par- 
thenon—which made Athens the won- 
der not alone of Greece but of the 
world—and in the great Funeral Speech. 
Against the pestilence and loss of con- 
fidence in him by the Athenians, how- 
ever, which followed the outbreak of a 
hopeless and demoralizing war, he 
struggled in vain. His visions of empire 
faded away, and he lived long enough 
to see the treasury impoverished, the 
people more than decimated, and the 
most faithful of Athenian allies shut up 
to certain destruction. 

Pericles was probably born about the 
year 493 B.c., in Athens, the son of 
Agariata and Xanthippus. He died in 
429 s.c., having ruled Athens for forty 
years and having lived through an age 
which, despite the Peloponnesian War 
and the pestilence following it, was the 
most flourishing period of Grecian art 
and science of all time. 


SEA-FEVER 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by, 

And the wheel's kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray 
dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of 
the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
denied; : 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and 
the sea-gulls crying. 


[ must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gypsy life. 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where 
the wind's like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 
long trick’s over. 

—Joun MaseFigLtp 
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THE BORGHESE WARRIOR 


HE names of sculptors of Asia Minor 

who worked in Rome are indeed 
few; but the influence of the Pergamon 
sculptures is traceable in many monu- 
ments executed there. Among these 
men was Agasias of Ephesos, the master 
who executed the warrior once owned 
by the Borghese family, and ever since 
known as the Borghese Warrior. The 
statue is now in the Louvre. 

The warrior is in an attitude of 
vigorous defense; and the shield band 
on his arm indicates that his foe, per- 
haps mounted, is conceived as attacking 
him from above. The attitude carries 
all the fire of the old masters; but 
emphasizes mainly the skill of the 
artist and his knowledge of anatomy. 
Rapidly advancing, the warrior is de- 
fending himself against his adversary 
with the left hand, while his right hand 
holds his sword raised for a mighty 
blow. The body is shown at the mo- 
ment of its greatest tension, the balance 
of the figure being well preserved and 
the movement of every muscle developed 
with such deep understanding that it 
cannot be cclakcaias than an outstand- 
ing exhibition of anatomical sculpture. 
The contracted brow and eager, weary 
face show that the combat has been 
long and tiring and has now reached its 
most desperate point. 

Agasias, the sculptor, lived probably 
during the last half of the second or the 
early part of the first century, B.c. 


O WORLD 


O world, thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

Across a void of aeene and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 





“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Reviewing the Department of Drama's Presentation of 
“The Years of the Locusts’ 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


For its second 
production of the 
year the Depart- 
ment of Drama, 
faced with a 
crucial wartime 
shortage of male 
players, sagely 
heeded Hamlet’ s 
advice "Get 
thee to a nun- 
nery, go!’’—and 
chose for perfor- 
mance The Years of the Locusts, by 
Constance Marie O'Hara, a quiet play 
set in a convent of cloistered Benedic- 
tine nuns. Several themes are woven 
into the somber fabric of this work— 
the inevitable impact of a cataclysmic 
war upon even those who have for- 
sworn contact with the world, the 
security which such persons feel behind 
their protecting walls and the terror 
which seizes them at the prospect of 
facing the brutality and sinfulness of 
the turbulent life outside, the chasten- 
ing reminder that for true Christians 
the soldier who is our hated enemy is 
first of all our fellow man. But perhaps 
the element which will remain longest 
in the memory of those who see the 
play is the simple, sincere picture of the 
uneventful and humdrum but peaceful 
and beautiful life behind convent walls. 
The place is Ypres in Belgium, and 
the time is November 1914. As the play 
opens, the Mother Prioress and her 
sister nuns face the necessity of deciding 
whether to flee from the convent and 
seek shelter across the English Channel 
or to remain in the only home they 





know and endure whatever may befall; 
as the final curtain descends, 


they re- 
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gretfully acquiesce in a decision which 
has been forced: upon them, and venture 
timorously into a world which they 
thought they had renounced forever. 
Meanwhile the diverse personalities of 
half-a-dozen sisters have been skillfully 
sketched through dialogue, the convent 
has undergone several bombing raids, 
old Dame Perpetua has died and been 
buried, a forlorn German soldier has 
been attacked by the townspeople and 
protected by the Mother Prioress, and 
the audience has been introduced to the 
other characters in the cast—Helene 
Vauclair, a violent young woman who 
had been brought up by the nuns but 
who is turned against religion by her 
tragic experience in the war; kindly Dr. 
Van der Meersch, who has neglected 
his wealthy patients and his medical 
reputation to serve the poor and friend- 
less; L’Abbe Bounet, the brash young 
priest who is the father-confessor of the 
convent; and Edmund, the bumbling, 
opinionated manservant. 

It is doubtful whether the slender 
plot of The Years of the Locusts is suf- 
ficient to sustain a full-length play. 
Though many of the scenes have a quiet 
charm that was exploited to the full by 
Mary Morris, who directed the Tech 
production, it must be admitted that 
the play grows tedious and the eve- 
ning seems long. The first act, which 
contains even less action than the other 
two, lasts for just under an hour, and 
the second and third run for more than 
forty minutes each. Keeping in mind 
the fact that except for a brief bit of 
melodrama involving the young Ger- 
man there is little to break the increas- 
ing monotony of the undistinguished 
dialogue, one seems justified in ques- 
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tioning | Miss O'Hara's assumption that 
her materials are suitable for dramatic 
performance. The play is said to be 
based upon incidents contained in a 
journal kept by the Irish Benedictines 
during the siege of Ypres, and it creates 
an impression of reality which is con- 
vincing and bears the stamp of truth; 
but dramatically it is not successful. 
The fault lies less with Miss O’Hara 
than with the very nature of her theme: 
the passages in which the author de- 
liberately increases the tempo and 
writes exciting action into the script 
seem melodramatic and out of place, 
and are unquestionably the weakest 
parts of the play. 

The Years of the Locusts contains other 
defects. Edmund's soliloquy which 
opens the play is unrealistic and is an 
awkward method of presenting dramat- 
ic exposition. In Act III the same char- 
acter'’s description of the burial service 
of Dame Perpetua, which is conducted 
off stage, seems like a clumsy make- 
shift. The expedition of Dame Patrick 
and the others to retrieve the precious 
relics of the order from the abbey dur- 
ing an air raid is built up into an ad- 
venture fraught with danger but then 
dwindles into an anticlimax. The suc- 
cess of Mother Prioress in subduing the 
angry mob is unconvincing, as is the 
abrupt self- ebescment of Helene Vau- 
clair in the same scene—but then stage 
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mobs often undergo a conversion from 
passion to penitence unfortunately not 
characteristic of mobs in real life! 
Finally, Edward's sudden, hysterical 
plea not to be left behind is first viewed 
as ridiculous and not to be considered— 
and then is calmly granted by Mother 
Prioress in half-a-dozen words. 

But with all its faults, there is at least 
one particular, in addition to the com- 
parative absence of male roles, that made 
The Years of the Locusts appropriate for 
presentation by the Department of 
Drama: it makes heavy demands upon 
director and actors, and its production 
is excellent training for the students 
who participate in it. Not only does it 
contain so little action that the roles 
have to be vitalized by skillful acting 
if the performance is to hold audience 
interest, but the voluminousness and 
the uniformity of the costumes worn by 
the actresses limit severely the means 
which may be employed to convey 
character. Miss Morris and the student- 
actresses deserve praise for the remark- 
able success which they achieved in 
impressing upon the audience, very 
early in the play, the contrasting per- 
sonalities of the sisters and fixing each 
firmly in the mind; and if these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics continued to 
receive unnecessary emphasis after the 
first essential impression had been made, 
this was not the fault of the director or 
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the players. In short, this production of 
The Years of the Locusts was directed 
with extreme sensitiveness and subtlety, 
and was acted throughout with ex- 
traordinary skill. 

The exacting role of Mother Prioress, 
upon whom the play revolves just as 
does the life of the convent, was feel- 
ingly interpreted. Both actresses who 
assumed the part made the Prioress a 
lovely, gracious woman whose obvious 
goodness and purity were never allowed 
to become mawkish. Having spent her 
life from earliest childhood in the 
shelter of the convent, she shrinks like 
a child from the ordeal which she 
realizes she must face not only as a 
woman but as the trusted leader of the 
other nuns, whose confidence in her 
must not be shaken. The brief scene be- 
tween the Prioress and the senile Dame 
Perpetua, who had sheltered the younger 
woman as a child but cannot identify 
the adored novice whom she vaguely 
remembers with the revered Mother 
Prioress whose blessing she now hum- 
bly seeks, was one of the most moving 
in the play. Dame Perpetua was con- 
vincingly acted, and particularly in the 
second cast the student-player gave a 
touching and cruelly vivid study of the 
pathos of extreme old age. 

Among the other sisters the most 
interesting and vigorous role is that of 
Dame Patrick, the busy, outspoken, 
practical nun who sees no justice in the 
story of Mary and Martha, and whose 
witty and sometimes mildly irreverent 
remarks are refreshing evidence that the 
religious life does not preclude a sense 
of humor. The small role of Sister 
Winifrede, whose German birth re- 
quires that she be removed from the 
convent as an enemy alien, and who is 
employed by Miss O'Hara to show the 
sometimes stupid decisions that are 
dictated by the necessities of war, was 
well handied in both casts. Indeed, the 
same must be said of all the nuns: 
Dame Josephine and Dame Placid, the 
impractical but guileless sisters whose 
venture into the besieged city and en- 
counter with a charming English officer 
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furnish subject matter for an excited 
and enjoyable discussion during recrea- 

tion hour; Dame Walburge, the rather 

stolid sister whose dependability and 

lack of affectation ps her to the 

audience; and Sister Teresa, the charm- 

ing young novice who stands in the 
same relation to Mother Prioress as that 

in which the older woman once stood 

to Dame Perpetua, and whose complete 
consecration to a career of seclusion in 
spite of her youthful beauty and spirit 
is evidence of the powerful appeal of the 
serene life of the convent. Helene Vau- 
clair, who represents the intrusion of 
the world into this peaceful existence, 

is less convincing than any of the 
drably clothed nuns, and though this 
role was played with fire and passion, 
Helene never won the real interest of 
the audience. 

The male roles were single-cast ex- 
cept for that of the boyish German 
soldier, whose one small scene was 
adequately played in both casts. The 
student who represented the foolish 
Edmund seemed to me to overact some- 
what, but otherwise the role was very 
well played indeed. There was a firm- 
ness and sureness of touch about the 
interpretation which made it a joy to 
watch. The actor who portrayed Dr. 
Van der Meersch was completely at 
home in the role, and the gentle, warm- 
hearted doctor contributed much to the 
feeling of uplift and faith in humanity 
with which the audience left the 
theater. L’Abbe Bounet, whose youth- 
ful severity and rigid conception of re- 
ligion are contrasted unfavorably with 
the saintlike piety of Mother Prioress, 
was also competently played, though 
the part was made more forbidding and 
unattractive than Miss O'Hara probably 
intended. 

The lighting and sound effects were 
an important element in the success of 
the production, and the austere but 
lovingly prepared sets were delightful. 
I was especially impressed by the depth 
of the set used in the first and third acts, 
showing the community room in the 
convent. It is unfortunate that specta- 
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tors in the side sections of the theater 
were unable to see clear to the altar at 
the end of the passage leading to the 
rear of the stage, for the exits made by 
that route were most effective. In par- 
ticular, the slow departure of the nuns 
through the shadowy corridor and the 
sound of the unlocking and locking of 
the convent door made the final scene 
movingly impressive and memorable. 


STUDY OF MAN 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 

Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Created half to rise and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
—ALEXANDER PopE 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITIONS 
Carnecig Museum 

A timely exhibition of the South Pacific and 
Pacific area is now current in the Hall of Orni- 
thology, which includes four miniature dioramas 
of the South Seas; a huge pictorial wall map of the 
region, as well as an illustrated map of the Burma 
Road, showing the diversity of human races in 
the region; indigenous animals, an assortment of 
butterflies and moths, shells, and plants are in 
adjacent cases. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


December 28, 1944—January 23, 1945 
The British-American Good-Will Exhibition. 


January 4—Fepruary 12, 1945 


Combat Sketches by Captain George M. Hard- 
ing, United States Marine Corps. 
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DECEMBER 14, 1944—]anuary 10, 1945 
Posters, dioramas, photographs on the Polish 
Underground State. 


A THIEF 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 
—Epwarp YouNG 
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Joun F. Casey 
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